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INTRODUCTION 


/&  BOUT  an  hour  out  of  Paris  northward  lies  the  little  town 
Ljk  of  Chantilly,  famous  for  its  soft  and  equitable  climate, 
X  JaLits  English  colony,  racing  stables,  golf,  and  most  of  all 
for  its  Chateau.  Son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king,  the  late 
Due  d’Aumale,  when  he  found  himself  deprived  of  his  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  early  manhood,  decided  to  make  the 
people  of  France  his  heirs,  and  when  he  passed  away  in  1898  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly,  with  its  unique 
treasures,  to  the  French  nation  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  to  be  known  as  the  Musee  Conde. 

The  moat,  that  in  its  perimeter  dates  back  to  1388,  washes 
fourteenth  century  foundations,  but  the  Petit  Chateau,  to  which 
the  drawbridge  leads,  is  of  the  sixteenth.  Here  the  late  duke 
had  his  private  apartments,  which  are  still  just  as  he  left  them, 
always  upon  his  bed  being  his  two  uniforms,  one  that  of  a 
General,  the  other  of  a  Membre  de  l’lnstitut,  for  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  soldier,  savant,  and  collector,  had  been  elected  an 
Academician — one  of  the  Forty  Immortals.  In  this  Petit  Chateau 
the  Grand  Conde,  and  Anne,  Due  de  Montmorency,  before  him 
had  begun  the  art  collection  which  the  Due  d’Aumale  inherited 
and  to  which  he  richly  added.  From  the  Petit  Chateau  the  Duke 
supervised  the  building  of  the  new  chateau  on  the  foundations 
of  the  old,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Revolution. 

A  winding,  spacious  stairway,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  con¬ 
nects  the  Petit  Chateau  with  the  modern  building  that  was 
especially  designed  to  house  the  art  treasures  of  Chantilly. 
Beyond  one  of  the  Picture  Galleries,  wherein  are  excellent 
Poussins,  Corots,  and  Decamps’,  is  a  little  room  known  as  the 
Sanctuary,  lighted  from  above  and  lined  with  tender,  soft  blue 
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velvet.  Here  enshrined  are  the  two  early  Raphaels,  the  Filippino 
Lippi,  and  the  brilliantly  coloured  miniatures  that  Jean  Fouquet 
executed  for  the  Book  of  the  Hours  of  Etienne  Chevalier.  They 
hang  upon  the  blue  walls  and  are  effectively  surrounded  by 
velvet  mats  so  deep  in  colour  as  to  seem  black,  framed  in 
ebony. 

Only  a  few  words  of  text  accompany  these  rare  and  very 
precious  illuminations  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  some  time 
before  1800  they  were  sadly  mutilated,  having  been  cut  from 
the  original  book,  and  the  pages  were  scattered.  The  Due 
d’Aumale  purchased  these  forty  illustrations  in  Frankfurt  from 
the  son  of  George  Brentano  la  Roche,  who  had  bought  them 
from  a  merchant  of  Basle  in  1805.  Art  connoisseurs  identified 
the  work  as  that  of  a  Book  of  the  Hours  by  the  long-ignored  but 
once  famous  Jean  Fouquet.  Since  then  several  other  pages 
have  been  discovered  :  two  are  in  the  Louvre,  one  is  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  one  in  the  British  Museum.  Quite 
recently  a  page,  which  was  discovered  in  England  and  which 
represents  St.  Michel  overcoming  the  dragon,  has  been  ascribed 
to  Fouquet,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  other  precious  pages 
may  some  day  come  to  light. 

F.  H. 


March ,  1927 


The  author  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  authors,  critics  and  friends :  MM.  Hilaire  Belloc ;  Henri 
Bouchot,  J.  W.  Bradley,  Gaston  Briere,  C.  Davenport, 
L.  Delisle,  Paul  Durrieu,  F.  A.  Gruyer,  J.  J.  Guiffrey, 
C.  Headlam,  P.  Leprieur,  George  Lafenestre,  Ernest  Lavisse, 
L.  Maeterlinck,  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  De  Mely,  Andre  Michel, 
Henri  Martin,  Marcel  Poete,  Salomon  Reinach,  Paul  Vitry ; 
and  especially  to  M.  Gustave  Macon,  the  curator  at  Chantilly, 
for  his  unfailing  courtesies ;  and  to  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Kretzinger 
for  her  friendly  and  critical  advice. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

AND 

HIS  MOTHER 


IN  the  Middle  Ages  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  was  taught 
in  cathedral  and  church,  and  even  by  wayside  shrine. 
Along  high  roads  and  bypaths  were  carved  the  stations  of 
the  cross,  sometimes  out  of  stone,  sometimes  crudely  out  of  mere 
wood.  The  Bible  stories,  the  Life  of  the  Madonna,  and  the 
Legends  of  the  Saints  were  portrayed  in  tender  frescoes  on 
chapel  walls,  and  in  vivid  colours  against  the  shining  gold  back¬ 
ground  of  brilliant  altar-pieces.  Through  the  jewelled  glass 
of  mighty  cathedrals  shimmered  down  the  promises  of  heaven 
on  lowly  peasants  kneeling  in  prayer. 

Sculpture,  painting,  and  stained  glass  were  the  books  of  the 
people  in  the  Christian  centuries  that  preceded  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Francis  Villon,  the  delightful  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sings  in  the  voice  of  an  aged,  illiterate,  and  devout  mother, 

“  Femme  je  suis  pourette  et  ancienne 
Qui  riens  ne  scay,  oncques  lettre  ne  luez 
Au  monstier  voy  dont  suis  paroissienne 
Paradis  paint  ou  harpes  et  luz 
Et  ung  enfer  ou  dampnez  sont  boulluz 
L’ung  me  fait  paour  l’autre  joye  et  liesse.” 

“  A  poor  old  woman  am  I 
Who  knows  nothing,  not  even  her  letters. 

At  the  monastery,  where  I  am  a  parishioner,  I  see 

Paradise  painted  with  harps  and  light 

And  the  Inferno  where  the  damned  are  boiled. 

One  makes  me  afraid  and  the  other  gives  me  joy  and  happiness.” 
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Only  the  pious  rich  or  the  prodigal  collector  of  art  treasures 
could  afford  a  book  by  which  to  pray,  a  Livre  d’Heures,  or  Book 
of  the  Hours,  for  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  those  days, 
lettered  and  illustrated  patiently  and  lovingly  by  hand,  was 
laboured  over  by  a  whole  group  of  artists  for  many  years. 

In  one  such  delightful  Livre  d’Heures 1  is  an  illustrated 
frontispiece.  A  group  of  about  twenty  persons  in  mediaeval 
dress  are  portrayed  sitting  in  idle  dignity  or  bending  over  tables, 
busily  occupied.  And  beneath  runs  the  legend,  “We  are 
they  who  made  this  book.”  But,  though  they  live  before  us 
vividly  on  this  exquisite  page,  who  they  were  is  unknown. 
Sometimes  in  bills  of  accounts  are  found  the  names  of  artists, 
artisans,  and  apprentices,  and  other  data  that  throw  light  on 
interesting  but  little-known  masters  of  these  beautiful  mediaeval 
manuscripts.  Sums  are  at  times  indicated  as  having  been  paid 
by  a  certain  artist  to  such  and  such  a  one  for  the  grinding  of 
paints,  for  the  laying  on  of  gold,  or  for  the  preparing  of  parchment 
or  vellum.  If  the  work  be  specified  as  having  been  done  for  a 
definite  art  patron,  then  the  apparently  insignificant  bill  is  of 
inestimable  value. 

It  is  from  apparently  unimportant  data  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  learned  about  one  of  the  greatest  collectors  of  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century — Jean,  Due  de  Berry,  King  of  Biblio¬ 
philes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  at  his  death  in  1416  left  a  library 
of  cosdy  and  precious  books,  among  which  was  one  painted  by 
Pol  de  Limbourg,  his  brothers,  and  assistants,  and  called  “  Les 
Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry.”  It  is  now  known  as 
“  The  Most  Beautiful  Book  in  the  World.” 2  As  is  usually  the 
case  in  Books  of  the  Hours,  the  first  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to 
illustrations  representing  the  months  of  the  year  and  they  are 
followed  by  scenes  portraying  the  Life  of  the  Madonna,  of  the 

1  At  the  Biblioth&que  de  1’ Arsenal,  Paris.  2  At  Chantilly. 
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Christ,  the  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  It  is  because  a  page  illustrated  a  prayer,  such  as  Vespers 
or  Matins,  that  a  book  of  prayers  was  called  a  Book  of  the  Hours. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  creation  of  the  lovely  “  Tres 
Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,”  an  artist  of  Tours,  Jean 
Fouquet,  was  commissioned  by  the  Treasurer  of  Charles  VII, 
Etienne  Chevalier,  to  do  a  book  in  honour  of  his  late  wife, 
Catherine  Bude.  If  this  book  once  contained  the  months  of 
the  year,  the  illustrations  have  not  yet  been  found,  for  in  the 
case  of  the  Livre  d’Heures  of  Etienne  Chevalier  the  book  was 
discovered  not  intact  but  sadly  mutilated,  and  pages  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  illustrations  in  a  Book  of  the  Hours  are  spoken  of  as 
miniatures  or  illuminations.  Now  a  miniature,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  is  merely  a  small  picture.  Certain  lexicographers, 
however,  would  push  the  derivation  of  the  word  to  a  more 
obscure  source,  and  derive  it  from  “  Minium,”  or  certain  red 
paints,  that  were  applied  by  the  “  Miniators.”  When  a  highly 
coloured  little  picture  was  enlivened  with  gold,  veritably 
“  illuminated,”  it  became  more  than  a  miniature — it  became 
an  illumination.  Our  Jean  Fouquet,  besides  being  a  miniaturist, 
was  likewise  an  illuminator,  for  he  used  gold  to  enhance  the 
brilliancy  of  his  high  lights  and  indeed  to  decorate  and  accent 
his  pictures. 

Both  vellum  and  parchment  were  employed  by  illuminators, 
but  parchment,  which  was  usually  prepared  from  sheepskin, 
was  the  heavier  and  more  ordinary  of  the  two,  and  served  for 
coarse  books  and  for  bindings.  A  finer  quality  of  parchment 
came  from  lambs.  Vellum,  which  was  frequently  more  delicate, 
was  made  from  the  skin  of  calves,  carefully  prepared,  that  of  the 
stillborn  calf  being  the  most  sought  after  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  colours  were  laid  on  in  a  kind  of  gouache  in 
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successive  layers,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  white  of  an  egg 
diluted  with  fig  tree  sap  was  used. 

From  various  treatises  that  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as 
that  by  the  Italian,  Cennino  Cennini,  we  read  of  various  methods 
of  procedure  in  early  painting.  But  no  detailed  receipt  enables 
an  artist  of  to-day  to  revive  the  exquisite  and  brilliant  tones, 
nor  the  lustrous  surfaces  attained  by  these  early,  often  unknown, 
craftsmen. 

In  Byzantine  days  and  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  a 
heavy  gold  leaf  was  rolled  on  to  make  a  solid  gold  background. 
It  served  also  for  portions  of  the  draperies,  but  by  the  time  of 
the  Limbourg  Brothers,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  VI,  who  was 
the  nephew  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  it  was  used  sparingly.  Paris 
was  then  the  centre  of  the  miniaturists.  Later  during  the  early 
reign  of  Charles  VII,  the  son  of  Charles  VI,  while  France  was 
devastated  by  her  wars  with  England,  the  court  of  Burgundy 
became  the  centre  of  art.  There,  miniaturists  worked  chiefly 
for  Philip  the  Good,  whose  remarkable  collection  has  been 
dispersed  and  is  now  scattered  throughout  the  collections  of 
Europe. 

During  all  this  period  the  artists,  with  delightful  incon¬ 
sequence,  represented  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  also  classic 
themes,  as  taking  place  in  their  own  time  and  amid  their  own 
every  day  surroundings.  This  for  us  is  part  of  their  charm. 
The  Middle  Ages  live  again  with  their  feudal  chateaux,  their 
Gothic  cathedrals,  their  quaint  costumes,  and  their  charming 
mediaeval  customs.  Fouquet,  particularly  in  his  miniatures  for 
Etienne  Chevalier,  painted  lovingly  the  homely  details  of  daily 
life  in  Tours. 

France  was  then  at  peace  after  a  century  of  discord.  Some 
twenty  years  before,  Joan  of  Arc  had  led  her  king,  Charles  VII, 
to  Reims  to  be  duly  crowned  as  sovereign  lord  and  rightful  ruler 
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of  the  French.  Joan  of  Arc,  under  her  inspired  banner,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dunois  and  that  ruffian,  Captain  La  Hire — whom  she 
permitted  to  swear,  but  only  mildly  on  one  modest  oath — and 
followed  by  adoring  soldiers,  had  thrown  the  English  out  of  the 
lie  de  France.  The  maid  had  paid  for  her  valour,  her  loyalty, 
and  her  faith  by  martyrdom,  her  timid  king  lifting  not  a  finger 
to  succour  her.  But,  be  it  said  to  the  everlasting  honour  of 
Charles,  who  through  her  splendid  courage  and  clear  faith,  was 
known  after  1450  no  longer  as  “  The  Bastard,”  and  the  “  Little 
King  of  Bourges,”  but  as  “  Charles  the  Victorious,”  that  he 
initiated  proceedings  to  have  the  Pope  bring  about  a  revision  of 
her  trial  at  Rouen,  and  that  in  1456  her  innocence  was  announced 
and  her  rehabilitation  solemnly  proclaimed. 

A  life-sized  portrait  of  Charles  VII  by  Jean  Fouquet  is  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  Louvre.  On  it  is  the  lettering  in  Fouquet’s 
manner.  When  the  monarch  posed  is  not  known.  If  about 
1444,  after  Fouquet  had  returned  from  Italy,  the  King  was  about 
thirty-eight  and  Fouquet  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Fouquet  was  always  frank,  and  the  honest  painter  in  no  way 
flattered  the  dissolute,  ugly  king.  Weak  and  vacillating,  Charles 
had  been  born  of  unhappy  parents  in  troublesome  times.  His 
mother  was  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  that  beautiful  and  ill-fated  girl 
who  at  fifteen  had  been  married  to  Charles  VI  the  Mad,  who  had 
seen  her  kingdom  claimed  by  Henry  V — the  bluff  King  Hal 
of  England — who  had  known  the  ravages  of  civil  strife,  while 
Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  disputed  the  authority  of 
Louis  d’ Orleans,  who  had  perhaps  betrayed  her  land  to  the 
invading  foreigners,  who  had  witnessed  the  death  of  over  10,000 
of  France’s  bravest  gentlemen  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
who  had  sunk  into  a  life  of  court  intrigue  and  debauchery.  Her 
love  for  Louis  d’Orleans,  the  king’s  brother,  was  an  open  secret 
and,  until  the  pure  maid  of  Orleans  had  caused  this  son  Charles 
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to  be  proclaimed  king  in  the  Holy  Cathedral  of  Reims,  his 
legitimacy  was  doubted  and  his  right  to  the  crown  disputed  by 
court  and  people  alike. 

If  the  Louvre  portrait  of  Charles  was  painted  about  1444,  he 
was  at  that  time  beginning  to  organize  his  country  for  peace. 
Only  desultory  fighting  was  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
the  English  were  banished  from  all  strongholds  except  Calais. 
Charles  was  always  surrounded  by  able  statesmen,  and  was  truly 
named  “  Le  bien  Servi.”  1  Even  Agnes  Sorel  (the  first  King’s 
favourite  to  be  publicly  acknowledged),  loved  him  faithfully, 
and  in  no  way  tried  to  use  her  influence  over  him  for  selfish 
aggrandizement,  as  did  the  court  favourites  of  later  monarchs. 
Fouquet  has  left  a  life-sized  portrait  of  her  as  Madonna,  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  Antwerp. 

Another  capable  servant  of  Charles  VII  was  the  councillor 
Jacques  Cceur,  who  inaugurated  financial  reforms  of  invaluable 
and  lasting  importance.  His  famous  hotel  at  Bourges  still 
stands,  one  of  the  loveliest  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
constructed  in  France  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Fouquet 
must  have  seen  this  hotel  (or  private  residence  of  Jacques  Coeur), 
and  from  it  have  drawn  many  of  his  details.  Angels  that  float 
on  the  vaulting  of  the  chapel  ceiling  may  still  be  seen,  angels  that 
testify  to  a  national  French  aesthetic  which  owes  nothing  to  either 
Flanders  or  Italy,  and  whose  influence  may  be  traced  in  the 
Fouquet  Miniatures  at  Chantilly. 

France  was  at  peace,  and  prosperous,  then,  in  the  years 
from  1452  to  1460,  when  Fouquet  was  probably  painting  the 
Book  of  the  Hours  for  Etienne  Chevalier,  another  and  later 
minister  of  Charles  VII. 

Etienne  Chevalier  was  descended  from  a  line  of  courtiers. 
His  grandfather  had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  Charles  V,  and 


1  The  well  served. 
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his  father  secretary  to  Charles  VII.  Etienne  himself  lived  to 
serve  two  kings.  After  having  been  ambassador  to  England 
when  very  young,  he  returned  to  become  Minister  of  Finance 
to  Charles.  In  1450  he  was  named  executor  of  the  testament  of 
Agnes  Sorel,  la  Dame  de  Beaute.  There  exists  a  very  fine 
diptych  by  Jean  Fouquet,  one  panel  of  which  is  in  Antwerp  and 
the  other  in  Berlin.  The  one  in  Antwerp  represents  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Virgin  was  painted  from 
Agnes  Sorel.  The  panel  in  Berlin  contains  a  life-sized  portrait 
of  Etienne  Chevalier  kneeling  as  donor  and  accompanied  by 
his  patron  saint,  St.  Etienne  (or  Stephen).  The  diptych  in  1775 
was  still  in  the  French  city  of  Melun  on  a  wall  directly  above  the 
sepulchre  of  Etienne  Chevalier  and  his  wife  Catherine  Bude. 
In  the  picture,  on  a  pillar  behind  Etienne  Chevalier,  is  printed 
ier  estien  in  the  same  lettering  as  that  used  by  Fouquet  in  the 
portrait  of  Charles  at  the  Louvre  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
miniatures  at  Chantilly.  The  entire  name,  indeed,  is  found  in 
the  first  miniature  in  which  Etienne  Chevalier,  older  of  face  than 
in  the  life-sized  portrait  at  Berlin,  is  again  seen  kneeling  beside 
his  patron  saint. 

Historians  have  wondered  why  the  financier  had  Fouquet 
paint  a  diptych  instead  of  a  triptych  to  hang  above  his  tomb, 
thus  leaving  out  the  wife,  Catherine  Bude,  in  whose  memory  he 
later  had  the  miniatures  of  the  Book  of  the  Hours  painted.  A 
third  panel  may  indeed  be  lost,  but  the  explanation  for  a  diptych 
hinges  upon  the  very  facts  that  Agnes  Sorel,  before  her  death, 
was  a  patroness  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  and  that  he  was  named 
executor  of  her  will.  And  it  has  been  found,  too,  that  before 
1461  the  diptych  was  not  in  Melun  but  in  Loches  above  the 
tomb  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Agnes,  there  where  lies  her 
effigy  in  stone,  young  and  peaceful,  with,  at  her  feet,  two  little 
lambs,  symbol  of  her  patron  saint,  St.  Agnes.  Thus  the  diptych 
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may  have  been  ordered  by  Etienne  Chevalier  as  a  votive  offering 
to  his  lost  patroness.  The  reason  for  the  resemblance  of  the 
Madonna  to  Agnes  Sorel  would  be  thus  explained,  and  likewise 
the  absence  of  the  wife  from  the  picture,  and  still  more  the 
transfer  of  the  diptych  from  Loches  to  Melun.  For  by  1461 
Etienne  Chevalier  was  no  longer  serving  his  king,  Charles  VII, 
but  the  new  ruler,  Louis  XI,  a  very  bigot  of  a  king,  who  had 
no  use  for  lovely  ladies.  And  Louis  is  known  to  have  raised 
very  decided  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  funeral  monument 
of  Agnes  Sorel  at  Loches. 

Etienne  Chevalier,  therefore,  tactfully  had  the  diptych 
transferred  to  his  old  church  in  Melun,  the  town  from  which  he 
came.  There  it  hung  from  1461  until  1775,  when  the  revolution 
scattered  far  and  wide  many  treasures  of  art,  and  the  “  Portrait 
of  Etienne  Chevalier  ”  found  its  way  to  Berlin,  while  the  “  Virgin 
and  Child  ”  went  to  Antwerp. 

It  is  fortunate  for  posterity  that  the  artist  Fouquet  enjoyed 
sprinkling  letters  around  in  his  canvases  and  his  miniatures. 
For  the  letters  in  the  Berlin  portrait  and  in  the  miniatures  were 
the  means  of  connecting  the  miniatures  with  Etienne  Chevalier, 
when  they  were  found  in  Frankfurt,  and  thus  with  that  artist 
who  served  the  king,  Charles  VII  and  Etienne  Chevalier,  namely, 
the  painter  Jean  Fouquet  of  Tours  ;  for  nowhere  has  he  signed 
his  name,  and  no  document  exists  to  tell  us  that  he  did  the  work. 

Tours,  as  Fouquet  knew  it  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  a  flourishing  little  city  inhabited  by  rich  burghers 
and  noble  lords.  It  was  a  royal  residence  under  both  Charles  VII 
and  Louis  XI,  and  a  centre  of  culture.  Florentine  ambassadors 
visited  it  in  1461.  The  attractions  of  the  countryside,  the 
charming  hospitality  of  the  city,  and  the  lively  grace  of  the 
citizens  have  been  ably  described  by  the  Florentine,  Francesco 
Florio,  who,  coming  from  a  city  ruled  over  by  Lorenzo  the 
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Magnificent,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  Ficino  and  Poliziano, 
by  Fra  Angelico,  Donatello,  Ghiberti  and  other  great  literary 
men  and  artists,  nevertheless  found  Tours  so  pleasant  that : 

“  If  it  pleases  the  great  architect,”  he  writes,  “  I  shall  finish 
my  days  in  France,  for  nowhere  else  have  I  found  a 
country  more  salubrious  and  more  opulent,  nor  a  people 
more  considerate  and  kind.” 

The  spirit  of  this  interesting  town  is  reflected  in  Fouquet’s 
pictures,  a  robust  life  combined  with  a  wholesome  faith.  Florio 
notes, 

“  It  is  a  shame  to  Italy  that  for  piety,  for  the  ceremonies  of 
the  cult,  for  the  devotion  of  the  clergy,  it  is  surpassed  not 
only  by  France  in  general  but  by  this  little  town  of 
France.” 

He  was  enchanted  by  the  universal  politeness,  the  hospitality 
and  the  genial  manners.  Of  the  women,  he  says,  “  The  women 
of  this  city  have  such  self  respect,  such  dignity  and  courage,  they 
wear  costumes  so  magnificent  and  yet  so  decent  that  they  captivate 
all  who  see  them.  I  pass  in  silence  over  their  grace  and  beauty.” 

The  earnestness  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  Fouquet  miniatures,  is  frequently  commented 
upon  by  Florio,  who  tells  how  he  spent  his  evenings  with  his 
host,  the  canon  of  St.  Gatien,  “  a  man  of  integrity  and  sterling 
life,  of  perfect  probity,  learned  without  ostentation,  and  a  lover 
of  cultivated  companions.” 

Nor  does  Florio  omit  a  detailed  description  of  the  picturesque 
town  surrounded  by  gracious  vines,  and  curving  ramparts.  He 
notes  the  crenelated  towers,  the  belfries,  the  pointed  Gothic 
roofs,  the  narrow  crowded  streets  lined  with  princely  mansions. 
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and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gatien  with  its  choir  of  singing  boys,  to 
whom  he  loved  to  listen  as  much  as  Fouquet  loved  to  portray  them 
in  his  miniatures.  He  knew  the  artist  Jean  Fouquet,  and  speaks  of 
his  altar  paintings  in  Notre  Dame  La  Riche  (alas,  where  are  they  ?) 
and  pronounces  him  not  only  the  most  skilful  painter  of  our  time 
but  also  one  who  surpasses  “  les  anciens.”  He  urges  the  friend, 
to  whom  he  writes,  to  go  to  Rome  and  see  the  portrait  of  Pope 
Eugenius  in  the  Minerva  which,  “  though  he  did  it  in  his  youth 
he  has  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  representing  in  a  marvellous 
manner  and  with  piercing  vision.” 

The  tribute  of  Florio  is  precious.  The  majority  of  the  great 
French  masters  and  their  works  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
even  sixteenth  centuries,  are  enveloped  in  mystery.  Fouquet 
has  fared  better  than  the  others.  Of  his  life  certain  facts  are 
indeed  recorded.  But  the  little  that  is  definite  has  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  last  hundred  years  after  centuries  of  oblivion, 
for,  though  his  contemporaries  honoured  him  highly,  he  was 
forgotten  for  many  years.  Fortunately  he  has  left  us  his  own 
portrait  done  in  enamel,  showing  an  honest-eyed  individual 
with  sensuous  yet  firm  lips,  high  cheek-bones  and  uncovered, 
open  brow. 

A  native  of  Tours,  it  is  thought  now  that  he  was  bom  about 
1415  and  died  about  1480.  He  went  to  Italy  and  there  painted, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Pope  Eugenius,  and  he  was  painter  to  two 
kings  of  France,  Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI.  How  he  came 
to  cross  the  Alps  is  not  known.  Did  he  go  as  a  student  or 
accompany  one  of  the  princely  corteges  that  went  southward 
every  year,  some  on  diplomatic  missions,  some  on  business,  some 
as  collectors  of  art  treasures  ?  The  King  of  Provence,  Le  Bon 
Roi  Rene  d’Anjou,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  went  as  far  south  as 
Naples  between  1438  and  1442  ;  and  Jacques  Coeur  of  Bourges, 

1  Galerie  d’ Apollon,  Louvre. 
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merchant  and  banker,  and  financier  under  Charles  VII,  journeyed 
as  far  as  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  Fouquet  to  get  himself  attached  to  either  of  these  princely 
retinues.  Did  he  stop  in  Florence  to  study  ?  If  so,  he  found 
between  1434  and  1443  the  Pope  Eugenius  himself,  whose  por¬ 
trait  he  later  painted  in  Rome  :  for  the  Pope  was  exiled  by  his 
turbulent  Roman  subjects  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  he  had  surrounded  himself  with 
men  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  letters.  There,  to  occupy  him¬ 
self,  he  copied  breviaries,  thus  professing  his  love  for  manuscripts. 
If  Fouquet  were  in  Florence  at  this  time,  he  was  able  not  only 
to  study  the  works  of  Giotto,  which  had  been  completed  for  a 
century,  but  also  was  present  during  the  creation  of  such  works 
as  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore — Brunel¬ 
leschi’s  Dome  ;  Ghiberti’s  Gates,  fit  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise  ; 
those  bas  reliefs  of  singing  children  by  Della  Robbia  and 
Donatello,  done  for  the  organ  lofts  of  the  great  cathedral ;  the 
exquisite  tombs  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  those  by  the  sensitive 
Rosselino  ;  the  inspired  frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  in  San  Marco  ; 
and  the  earnest  creations,  almost  brutal  at  times,  of  the  realists, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Domenico  Veneziano ; 
and  the  Madonnas  and  children  of  the  lovable  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
Fouquet  has  left  valid  testimony  of  his  Florentine  visit  in  his 
miniatures,  where  architectural  details  of  the  city  are  frequently 
introduced. 

Nor  is  it  known  how  Fouquet  came  to  go  to  Rome.  Possibly 
he  accompanied  the  saintly  friar  of  St.  Marco.  For,  when  the 
Pope  returned  home.  Fra  Angelico,  as  well  as  Donatello,  went 
with  him,  and  both  Fra  Angelico  and  Fouquet  were  living 
in  the  Minerva  at  the  same  time,  that  church  for  which  Fouquet 
painted  the  portrait  of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Pope  died  in  1447, 
therefore  the  portrait  was  painted  before  that  year.  Florio 
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asserted  in  his  letter  from  Tours  that  Fouquet  was  in  his  youth 
when  he  did  the  portrait.  Consequently  he  must  have  been 
comparatively  young  upon  his  return  to  France.  But  the  date 
of  his  return  is  unknown.  Either  Fouquet  or  his  father  pur¬ 
chased  a  house  in  1448  in  which  the  latter  was  known  to  be 
living  later  on.  When  Charles  VII  died  in  1461,  Fouquet  was 
spoken  of  as  “  painter  to  the  King.”  An  interesting  document 
shows  that  “  certain  devis  de  chafauds,  misteres  et  farces  ”  had 
been  organized  for  the  entry  of  the  new  king,  Louis  XI,  into 
Tours  ( pour  la  venue  et  entree  nouvelle  du  roy  nostre  Sire),  and  that 
Fouquet,  among  others,  was  paid  for  “  leur  frais  d’ imaginations, 
dessins  et  maquettes .” 

When  Louis  XI,  the  sour-visaged  and  parsimonious  king, 
objected  to  such  scenes  “  because  he  took  no  pleasure  in  them,” 
it  is  possible  that  Fouquet  retired  to  his  own  domain.  During 
the  ensuing  years  he  certainly  conducted  one  of  the  many  ateliers 
of  Tours,  while  his  two  sons  and  followers  worked  with  him. 
His  workshop  and  that  of  Michel  Colombe  were  the  most 
famous  of  the  time. 

But  evidently  he  was  also  considered  to  be  court  painter  to 
Louis  XI,  for,  when  the  king  determined  to  design  his  mausoleum, 
he  called  for  projects  to  be  made  by  the  sculptor  and  painter, 
Michel  Colombe,  and  by  “  notre  Fouquet.”  For  this  work 
Fouquet  was  paid ;  and  again  paid  in  1474  for  having  painted 
on  parchment  another  design  relative  to  the  same  monument. 
He  is  styled  painter  to  the  king  and  paid  accordingly.  In  1477 
he  was  living,  but  in  1481  a  treasurer  of  St.  Martin  in 
Tours  alludes  to  the  widow  and  heirs  of  the  late  Fouquet, 
painter. 

In  his  own  day  Fouquet  was  recognized  as  a  great  artist  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Not  only  was  he  court  painter  to  two 
kings  but  he  was  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms  by  both  Frenchmen 
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and  foreigners.  About  1464?  one  called  Filarete,1  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  writing  from  Florence  to  his  patron, 
Francesco  Sforza  in  Milan,  who  was  seeking  illustrious  artists 
to  beautify  the  city,  states  his  fear  that  Sforza  must  wait,  owing 
to  the  premature  death  of  Masaccio,  of  Masolino,  Fra  Angelico, 
Veneziano,  Pesellino  and  Andrea  del  Castagno.  He  advises  him 
to  look  “  outremonts,”  where  are  the  masters  Van  Eyck  and 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  and  “  encore  Maistre  Fouquet,  un 
Francais — if  still  living — who  is  a  good  master  above  all  for 
portraits  from  nature.”  He  tells  of  his  having  done  the  Pope 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  relatives,  and  that  the  picture  is  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  Minerva.  “  I  speak  of  it  because  he  did  it  in 
my  day.” 

Even  Vasari,  who  wrote  the  “  Lives  of  the  Florentine  Painters” 
a  century  later,  recounts  that  “  after  the  death  of  Donatello’s 
brother  there  came  to  Rome  a  celebrated  painter,  Giovanni 
Fochetta,  who  painted  in  the  Minerva  the  Pope  Eugenius,  and 
that  he  was  much  allied  with  Filarete.”  As  is  seen,  Fouquet’s 
name  (Foucquet,  as  it  was  then  spelt  in  Tours)  underwent  a 
change  in  Italy,  Jean  naturally  became  Giovanni,  and  Fouquet 
in  the  first  edition  of  1550  was  Fochetta.  Later  editions  deviated 
still  more,  and  Fouquet  from  Fochetta  became  Foccota,  a 
curious  metamorphosis. 

During  the  visit  of  Charles  VIII  to  Italy  a  certain  royal 
palace  that  was  une  veritable  maison  de  plaisance  was  described 
as  being  more  delightful  than  the  speech  of  Maistre  Allan 
Chartier  (the  poet),  the  subtleties  of  Maistre  Jehan  de  Meun 
(who  wrote  the  second  half  of  the  “  Roman  de  la  Rose  ”)  and  the 
hand  of  Fouquet  could  describe  or  paint. 

Later  a  poet,  the  historian  and  general  factotum  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  lauds  his  favourite  painters  :  Leonardo,  Gentile 


1  Antonio  Averulino. 
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Bellini,  Perugino,  Van  der  Weyden,  Hugo  van  der  Goes, 
Joannes  qui  tant  fut  elegant  (meaning  Memling)  and  in  France, 
Marmion  de  Valenciennes,  “  notre  Fouquet ,  qui  tant  gloires  eut 
siennes ,”  and  certain  other  and  later  painters  of  the  court  of 
Charles  VIII,  including  Jean  Perreal,  the  author  of  the  famous 
“  Breviary  of  Anne  of  Brittany.” 

But  after  1556,  except  for  desultory  allusions,  Fouquet  was 
completely  ignored.  In  the  eighteenth  century  an  historian 
of  Tours  alludes  to  Fouquet’s  name  as  being  found  in  a  note 
inscribed  by  hand  in  a  translation  of  Josephus.  It  was  a  certain 
Robertet,  secretary  to  Pierre  II  de  Bourbon,  nephew  of  Louis  XI, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  few  scribbled  lines  that  have  saved 
Fouquet  from  utter  oblivion.  He  jotted  down  in  the  “  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Josephus,”1  a  book  of  Bible  stories  admirably  illustrated, 
that  nine  of  the  miniatures  were  by  the  hand  of  the  bon  peinture 
et  illuminateur  du  roi  Louis  XI,  Jehan  Fouquet ,  natif  de  Tours. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  (in  1834  to  be  exact)  Auguste  de 
Bastard  calls  attention  to  these  splendid  miniatures  in  this 
“  Antiquities  of  Josephus,”  noting  the  cleverness  of  the 
invention  and  skill  in  composition,  the  dignity  of  the 
personages,  the  variety  of  the  costumes,  the  perspective  and 
details  of  the  architecture.  The  artist  “  has  executed  everything 
with  the  same  boldness,  audacity,  and  the  same  talent  as  the 
greatest  artists,  and  is  a  worthy  forerunner  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  and  Raphael.” 

Fouquet,  he  continues,  takes  “  such  a  bold  flight  that  he  should 
be  placed  among  the  greatest  masters  and  named  hereafter  ever 
with  them.”  He  notes  that  when  the  painter  of  Louis  XI  appears 
to  be  in  the  full  majesty  of  his  genius,  Leonardo  was  not  yet  born 
to  the  arts,  for  he  was  but  twenty,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  how  the  name  of  a  man  so  prodigious  in  the  glories  of  the 

1  Antiquites  Judaiques  de  Flavius  Josephus  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale,  Paris. 
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fifteenth  century,  the  head  of  a  celebrated  school,  is  not  seen  in 
the  history  of  painting  nor  in  any  of  the  numerous  collections 
wherein  is  preserved  uselessly  the  memory  of  so  many  obscure 
people  of  mediocre  talent.” 

De  Bastard  hoped  to  reproduce  the  miniatures,  but  only  six 
were  done  before  his  death.  Gurmer,  in  1866,  however,  edited 
two  volumes  with  coloured  lithographs  entitled,  “  L’CEuvre  du 
Jean  Fouquet.” 

The  name  and  life  of  Fouquet  had  been  popularized,  mean¬ 
time,  by  an  author-painter,  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Louis  David,  who 
wrote  a  romance,  mainly  fictitious,  called  “  La  Fille  de  Fouquet,” 
in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  since  that  time  students 
have  sought  to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  enshrouded  his  life 
and  works.  Careful  research  work  has  been  done,  especially  by 
the  Count  Paul  Durrieu,  membre  de  PInstitut,  who  has  provided 
much  of  the  documentary  information. 

Fouquet  was  an  artist  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word — 
observing,  selecting,  rejecting,  composing,  and  emphasizing 
with  discretion  and  taste.  It  is  known  that  he  painted  not  only 
life-sized  portraits,  mural  designs,  and  altar  pieces,  but  also  that  he 
designed  cartoons  for  tapestries  as  well.  His  miniatures,  though 
delicate,  are  handled  with  the  breadth  of  spacious  canvases. 
They  are  big  themes,  seen  with  a  large  vision  and  treated  by  a  man 
of  abundant  vitality — healthy  and  sane.  His  colours,  pure  and 
fresh,  are  both  vivid  and  harmonious.  A  clarity  of  composition 
is  everywhere  evident,  with  effective  massing  and  an  insistence 
upon  principal  characters.  His  figures,  sometimes  dramatic, 
sometimes  graceful,  are  always  drawn  from  life.  He  loved  the 
good  things  of  the  world  about  him,  humble  labour,  the  move¬ 
ments  and  expressions  of  men  and  women  and  the  gestures  of 
little  children,  and  commented  naively  upon  daily  routine.  He 
was  no  mystic,  not  even  a  dreamer,  but  a  serious  observer,  and 
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over  his  individuals,  honestly  and  frankly  perceived,  he  threw  the 
poetry  of  dignity  and  grace. 

As  a  miniaturist,  Fouquet  was  in  direct  line  of  descent  from 
the  native  artists  of  the  French  School,  those  men  who,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  early  fourteenth  century,  together  with 
the  workers  in  ivory,  in  stained  glass,  and  in  tapestries,  made 
France  at  that  time  the  centre  of  culture  in  Europe. 

For  art  that  was  the  product  of  French  vision,  French  thought, 
and  French  character  was  early  formed  in  France.  Gothic 
architecture,  whatever  its  source,  found  its  first  permanent 
expression  in  and  around  Paris.  St.  Denis,  Notre  Dame, 
Chartres  and  the  Ste.  Chapelle  were  started  during  the  fervent  days 
of  the  crusades  when  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  to  the 
chivalry  and  culture  of  French  knights.  But  instead  of  great 
mural  paintings  on  broad  wall  spaces,  as  in  Italy,  the  North, 
needing  light,  told  its  stories  in  stained  glass,  piercing  Gothic 
framework  with  spacious  openings.  The  sculptures,  too,  of 
many  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  were  early  emancipated  from  the 
Byzantine,  and  those  on  the  famous  doorway  of  Reims  from 
the  stereotyped  Gothic. 

French  tapestries,  ivories  and  livres  d’heures  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  were  sought  after  by  all  cultivated 
courts  when  St.  Francis  was  preaching  in  Italy,  and  before 
Dante,  Cimabue,  and  Giotto  had  rendered  Italy  illustrious. 

In  the  cc  Purgatorio,”  Dante  says  : 

“  Non  sei  tu  Oderisi , 

Honor  d’Agobbio ,  et  Vonor  di  quell ’  arte 
Che  ‘  alluminare  ’  b  chiamata  in  Parisi  ?  ”1 

indicating  thus  that  in  Paris  there  was  an  art  so  original  in  the 

1  4  Purgatorio,  XI,  79;  44  Art  thou  not  Oderisi,  the  honour  of  Gubbio,  and  the  honour 

of  that  art  which  in  Paris  is  called  4  illuminating  *  ? 
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making  of  manuscripts  as  to  warrant  its  being  given  a  special 
name. 

During  the  hundred  years  that  followed  Giotto,  when  Italian 
art  was  mainly  represented  by  the  Pisani  and  the  Giotteschi,  the 
French  art  of  Paris  held  its  own  and  was  developing  along 
personal  lines  of  expression.  Even  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
could  not  check  its  course,  for  it  flowed  merely  into  other  channels, 
escaping  to  Burgundy,  the  Touraine  and  Provence.  There  is 
distinct  independence  of  conception  and  freedom  of  handling 
in  French  art  that  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  Flemish  and 
the  Italian  aesthetics.  Certain  critics  1  undertake  to  prove  that 
French  missals  and  tapestries  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  influenced  Italian  art,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  few 
examples  of  distinct,  early  French  types  still  in  existence  are 
neither  Italian  nor  Flemish,  not  even  resembling  the  figures  of 
Simone  Martini,  who  came  from  Siena  to  Avignon,  and  who  is 
the  most  closely  allied  in  his  delicate  creations  to  French  artists. 

Before  Fra  Angelico,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  the  Van 
Eycks  had  offered  their  contribution  to  the  great  stream  of  art, 
Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  Andre  Beauneveu,  and  the  Limbourg 
Brothers  were  painting  delicate  miniatures  of  big  themes  in  a 
broad  and  vigorous  way  and  in  a  decidedly  French  spirit.  The 
exquisiteness  and  keen  observation  that  distinguish  “  Les  tres 
Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,”  executed  before  1416  by  the 
Limbourg  Brothers  (known  now  as  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the 
world)  were  carried  on  by  Fouquet  with  less  delicacy,  perhaps, 
but  with  more  knowledge  and  force,  and  in  the  French  manner. 

For,  in  spite  of  his  probable  acquaintance  with  Flemish  art 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  best  in  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the 
quatro  cento,  Fouquet  remained  essentially  French  and  con¬ 
tinued  French  traditions.  He  profited  by  his  travels  and  his 
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knowledge  of  the  works  of  other  men,  but  he  absorbed  and 
translated  and  never  copied  servilely. 

A  master  of  composition  and  colour,  he  distributed  brilliancy 
of  tones  with  firmness  of  handling.  Emancipated  from  the 
Byzantine  and  even  the  Gothic  traditions,  he  created  his  own 
style.  His  use  of  gold  especially  was  original.  He  no  longer 
employed  it  merely  as  a  solid  background  or  as  a  high  light  on 
his  figures,  but  made  of  it  a  force  in  composition  and  in  significant 
expression.  Frequently  through  the  introduction  of  gold  in  his 
architecture  he  blended  colours  otherwise  too  vibrant.  Again 
he  employed  it  to  sustain  a  balance  of  parts,  or  to  emphasize 
important  personages.  But  most  of  all  he  stimulated  the 
imagination  and  enhanced  the  decorative  scheme  by  sending  a 
heavenly  drift  of  golden  rain  over  his  celestial  creations.  A 
beauty  of  distinction  is  in  all  of  his  miniatures,  which,  fervent 
in  sentiment  and  alluring  in  style,  exalt  the  joy  and  dignity  of 
mere  existence. 

His  original  and  vital  genius  created  a  new  art,  an  art  that 
has  been  handed  down  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  (that  ever  pervasive  Corinthian  column)  through  Clouet 
and  the  Le  Nain  brothers,  Chardin  and  La  Tour,  to  Millet. 
French  genius  is  not  mystic  nor  idealistic.  It  springs  from  a 
frank  interest  in  life  and  from  an  honesty  of  vision.  Portraits, 
character  study,  and  landscapes  attract  the  Gallic  nature  and  in 
these  the  French  are  unsurpassed. 


PLATES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 


PLATE  I 


ETIENNE  CHEVALIER 

IN  the  Book  of  the  Hours  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  as  it  was 
originally  before  the  illustrations  were  cut  away  from  the 
text,  the  first  two  pages  probably  faced  each  other  and  served 
as  a  splendid  frontispiece.  The  brilliant  colour  notes,  red,  blue, 
and  green,  are  radiantly  harmonized  by  a  lavish  use  of  gold  that, 
in  spite  of  its  omnipresence,  is  not  insistent  and  but  serves  to 
exalt  the  theme.  On  the  page  to  the  left  in  a  lovely  Renaissance 
hall,  Etienne  Chevalier,  the  Treasurer  of  Charles  VII,  kneels  on 
a  floor  inlaid  with  marble  and  gold.  His  long  red  robe  hanging 
in  austere  lines,  unadorned  by  fur  or  embroideries,  and  untouched 
by  gold,  emphasizes  the  simplicity  and  humanity  of  the  man 
who  is  humbly  soliciting  the  favour  of  the  Virgin.  Only  the 
figures  which  are  celestial  are  sprinkled  with  those  fine  gold 
flakes  that  characterize  the  miniatures  of  Fouquet. 

Clean-shaven  and  with  hair  cut  short  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  Etienne  Chevalier  looks  older,  sadder  and  more  care-worn 
than  in  the  life-sized  portrait  painted  by  Fouquet  several  years 
earlier.  The  earnest  realism  of  his  bony  face  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  exalted  expression  of  his  patron  saint,  the  youthful 
Saint  Etienne  (or  Stephen),  who  kneels  behind  him,  and  who, 
with  hand  uplifted,  is  presenting  the  donor  of  the  manuscript 
to  the  Virgin.  He  wears  the  dalmatic,  or  robe  of  the  Deacon, 
and  carries  the  stone  of  his  martyrdom.  For  St.  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr  (or  protomartyr),  was  lapidated. 

Six  angels  against  the  shining  wall  are  playing  on  violas, 
zithers  and  other  mediaeval  instruments.  Two,  kneeling,  are 
censer  bearers  and  as  each  makes  a  charming  gesture  that  swings 
the  long  chain  aloft  he  supports  his  right  elbow  with  his  left 
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hand,  a  French  attitude  natural  in  cathedral  choirs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  These  angels  in  spite  of  their  shimmering  robes  are 
more  human  than  divine.  They  are  not  the  angels  of  Fra 
Angelico,  although  Fouquet  saw  his  golden-starred  visions  when 
in  Italy.  These  celestial  musicians  are  sturdy,  vital  beings, 
akin  rather  to  the  Singing  Boys  of  Della  Robbia.  They  resemble, 
in  truth,  the  choristers  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  where  Fouquet 
used  to  listen  to  their  music.  Around  their  heads  are  golden 
fillets  and  over  each  brow  is  a  tiny  golden  cross,  which  indicates 
clearly  that,  artistically,  they  are  not  drawn  from  Italian  Art  but 
from  the  French,  tracing  back  directly  to  French  manuscripts, 
such  as  those  owned  by  the  Due  de  Berry  earlier  in  the  century. 
However  French  the  figures  may  be  in  their  frank  realism,  with 
that  sense  for  portraiture  which  has  always  been  native  to  French 
artists,  the  Italian  background  is  as  evidently  inspired  by  the 
monuments  of  Brunelleschi  and  Michelozzo.  The  variegated 
marble  panels  in  which  a  lapis  blue  predominates  are  enframed 
in  gold,  and  channelled  pilasters,  likewise  of  gold  and  surmounted 
by  golden  Corinthian  capitals,  support  a  classic  entablature  also 
of  gold  above  which,  against  an  intense  blue  background,  golden 
cherubs  sustain  garlands  and  shields  of  red  and  green.  On  the 
entablature  is  the  name  of  the  donor  in  full — Maistre  Estienne 
Chevalier,  and  in  the  shields  are  his  initials,  E.  C. 

The  colour  scheme  is  simple,  for  clear  dominant  notes  of 
red,  blue,  and  green  are  used  against  the  gold.  Here  and  there 
is  a  little  white,  and  black  is  twice  found,  in  the  scarf  of  Etienne 
Chevalier  and  in  the  letters  on  the  border  of  St.  Stephen’s  robe. 
Only  in  the  pavement  and  now  and  then  in  the  marbles  are 
sensitive  colours  introduced.  Tender  green  and  pale  lavender 
tiles  alternate  in  the  foreground  and  their  beauty  is  enhanced 
by  lovely  surrounding  gold  squares  containing  delicate  rosette 
patterns. 


PLATE  II 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

THE  edge  of  a  carpet,  seen  on  the  page  where  Etienne 
Chevalier  is  kneeling,  is  a  portion  of  the  wonderful  rug 
wrought  in  gold  and  a  rich  wine  red  that  leads  to  the 
opposite  page  wherein  the  Madonna  is  seated  in  front  of  a  Gothic 
portal.  She  holds  in  her  arms  the  Babe,  who  is  not  blessing  the 
donor  but  is  turned  towards  his  mother  with  eager  and  lively 
gesture.  In  the  very  beginning  of  this  book  of  prayers  Fouquet 
asserts  his  interest  in  humanity.  The  Queen  of  Heaven,  indeed, 
may  wear  a  crown  studded  with  jewels,  and  sit  in  the  holy  niche 
of  a  religious  edifice,  while  choiring  angels  sing  her  praise.  But 
the  Holiest  of  Mothers  in  this  sacred  shrine  reverently  nurses 
the  Holy  Child,  and  he  in  joy  lays  his  little  hand  upon  her  breast, 
and  moves  his  little  feet  in  happy  play.  This  mixture  of  the  regal 
and  the  holy  with  the  human  and  the  realistic  is  a  characteristic 
of  French  Art.  Authority  for  the  uncovered  breasts  is  found 
in  Luke  xi.  27. 

The  Renaissance  background  and  the  pavement  of  the 
previous  page  are  also  carried  over  to  the  second.  Has  Fouquet 
been  inspired  by  the  Donatello  canopy  of  Or  San  Michele  ? 
The  Virgin  sits  on  a  raised  marble  platform  of  a  wonderful 
azure  blue  that  is  surrounded  by  gold.  A  blue  Renaissance  shell 
and  blue  marble  panels  are  happily  combined  with  Angels  and 
Hebrew  Prophets  in  Gothic  niches  under  Gothic  pinnacles, 
cusps,  and  crockets  of  shining  gold. 

The  singing  choristers  with  folded  arms  are  tall  angels,  but 
the  little  band  in  white  is  composed  of  quite  young  boys,  without 
wings,  who  have  certainly  been  drawn  from  life,  from  the  choir 
of  the  Cathedral  in  Tours. 
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Initials  again  figure,  this  time  on  the  carpet  spread  at  the 
Virgin’s  feet.  The  E.  C.  of  the  previous  plate  might  here  be 
taken  for  J.  (or  I.)  F.  Did  Fouquet  play  with  the  initials, 
modifying  them  purposely,  in  order  to  place  his  own  signature 
humbly  on  the  foot-stool  of  the  Madonna  ? 


PLATE  III 


THE  ANNUNCIATION 

IN  Italian  scenes  the  Annunciation  usually  takes  place  in  a 
garden  or  a  loggia,  while  in  Flemish  Art  it  is  represented 
within  the  walls  of  a  simple  home,  often  in  a  bedroom,  where 
the  Madonna  frequently  kneels  on  the  Prie  Dieu  beside  her 
bed.  Here  the  solemn  message  is  delivered  by  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  in  a  chapel,  whose  vaulted  arches  and  stained  glass 
windows  suggest  the  Ste.  Chapelle  of  Paris,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  one  at  Bourges  or  at  Riom. 

A  square  carpet  of  gold  has  been  spread  for  the  Madonna, 
who,  young  and  very  girlish,  is  seated  evidently  on  a  low  stool 
or  cushion,  and  her  blue  robe  undulates  in  voluminous  folds 
around  her,  nearly  covering  the  gold  of  the  rug  but  leaving 
exposed  a  green  border  with  its  curious  letters  in  black.  She 
holds  in  her  hands,  which  are  folded  in  prayer,  a  lily  with  two 
blossoms.  In  Italian  art  the  lily  is  usually  carried  by  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  or  it  is  seen  in  a  vase,  or  in  a  flower-pot  on  a  balustrade 
that  separates  the  angel  and  Mary.  Here  St.  Gabriel  kneels 
on  one  knee,  his  wings  half  open  as  if  sustaining  his  poise,  one 
hand  raised  in  admonition  as  he  pronounces  the  words,  “  Hail, 
Mary,  fear  not,  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.” 

Two  books  lie  on  the  chapel  floor,  the  one  closed  symbolizing 
the  Madonna,  who  is  the  volume  that  shall  bear  the  message  to 
the  world,  and  the  other  open,  for  in  a  book  she  shall  later  write 
her  Magnificat,  “  My  Soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.”  The  Holy 
Dove  soars  above  her  head  and  figures  of  the  disciples  who  are 
to  spread  the  doctrine  of  her  Son  are  represented  in  gold  around 
the  chapel  walls. 

Here,  likewise,  the  colours  are  limited.  Less  gold  is  used, 
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however.  The  Virgin’s  hair  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  same 
yellow  is  found  again  on  the  wings  of  the  Archangel.  The  red 
tone  in  the  dalmatic  of  St.  Gabriel  sings  again  on  the  two  books, 
while  the  blue  of  Mary’s  robe  echoes  on  the  altar,  in  the  apse 
and  faintly  here  and  there  in  the  windows.  Green  notes  are 
used  sparingly  in  the  clasps  of  the  book  and  in  the  chandelier 
above,  merely  as  contrasting  accents. 

Below,  the  first  words  are,  Domine ,  labia  mea  aperies  et  os 
meum  annunciabit - 


PLATE  IV 


THE  VISITATION 


cc  Mary  arose  in  those  days  and  went  into  the  hill 

/  \  country  with  haste  into  a  city  of  Juda  and  entered  into 
jL  A^the  house  of  Zacharias  and  saluted  Elizabeth.” 

The  meeting  takes  place  in  a  courtyard  into  which  Fouquet 
has  introduced  an  Italian  piazzetta.  The  columns  of  blue  marble 
with  capitals  of  gold  delicately  carved  support  a  simple  entabla¬ 
ture,  mainly  in  gold.  But  the  frieze  and  the  ceiling  are  a  tender 
jade,  and  on  the  frieze  appears  again  Maistre  Estienne 
Chevalier.  A  bas  relief  in  gold  that  suggests  a  classic  carving 
portrays  in  reality  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Zacharias. 

In  front  of  this  charming  little  Renaissance  building  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  greet  each  other.  Mary,  of  gentle  mien,  is  bare¬ 
headed,  with  long  flowing  hair  of  gold,  but  Elizabeth  wears  a 
white  head-dress  covered  almost  entirely  by  a  green  scarf  that 
well  befits  the  older  woman.  There  is  in  this  Visitation  more 
repose  than  is  usually  found  in  Italian  art,  where  the  treatment, 
often  delightful  in  dramatic  movement,  and  the  accessories  are 
more  realistic.  Behind  Elizabeth  stands  Zacharias,  a  noble 
figure,  with  a  fine  countenance,  carefully  delineated,  that  may 
well  be  a  portrait  of  one  of  Etienne  Chevalier’s  contemporaries 
and  friends.  An  attendant  in  picturesque  coif  and  quaint 
costume  of  the  fifteenth  century  stands  near  by  holding  a  golden 
broom.  But  she  is  evidently  no  maidservant,  for  a  fascinating 
and  elegant  little  bag  of  the  colour  of  her  bodice  dangles  from 
beneath  a  voluminous,  yellow  drapery  that  is  gathered  up  curiously 
around  her  waist.  Her  skirt  is  short  and  hangs  in  the  set  folds 
of  a  stiff  material  which  contrasts  with  the  soft  flowing  blue  robe 
of  the  Virgin,  lustrous  with  gold,  and  with  the  equally  supple 
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red  one  of  Elizabeth,  with  its  golden  sheen.  Both  mantles  lie 
in  undulating  ripples  on  a  pavement  of  lavender  grey  titles.  In 
alternate  tiles  appear  again  the  golden  initials  E.  C. 

A  man  in  a  pointed  cap  is  drawing  water  from  a  mediaeval 
well,  and  a  child  clad  in  russet  brown  touched  with  gold  reaches 
forward  as  if  to  seize  the  golden  bucket,  which  tips  against  the 
stone  well-head.  Is  this  but  a  realistic  touch  or  a  symbolic 
prophecy  of  the  mission  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  earth  ?  A 
wall  shuts  in  this  enchanting  courtyard,  but  golden  doors  stand 
invitingly  open  and  disclose  an  arbor  covered  with  green  vines. 
Cypress  trees  reminiscent  of  Fouquet’s  Italian  visit  rise  above 
the  golden  coping  of  the  wall.  Their  green  points  stand  out 
clearly  against  a  rarely  luminous  blue  sky.  And  near  to  them 
on  porphyry  columns  are  golden  statues  of  the  prophets. 

The  lettering  is  :  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende ,  Domine , 
ad  adjuvandum - 


PLATE  V 


THE  BIRTH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

ZACHARIAS  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  bed  wherein  St. 
Elizabeth  is  lying.  He  is  inscribing  the  name  of  his 
son  in  a  large  book  with  letters  of  gold  according  to 
the  behest  of  the  angel :  “  And  thou  shalt  call  his  name  ‘  John.’  ” 
Majestic,  in  rose-coloured  robe  and  heavy  blue  head-dress  above 
a  fine  face,  Zacharias  again  suggests  a  contemporary  portrait. 
The  Virgin,  a  lovely  creation  with  now  a  solid  gold  halo  and  a 
white  gauzy  veil,  sits  at  his  feet  and  holds  the  newborn  Babe  on 
her  knee.  In  this  scene  Fouquet  is  at  his  best,  for  he  is  painting 
with  fidelity  episodes  from  the  everyday  life  of  his  own  times. 
It  is  from  just  such  documents  that  knowledge  of  the  epoch  is 
derived.  The  Babe  is  about  to  receive  a  bath  in  a  low  tub,  and 
the  water  is  evidently  too  hot,  for  a  maidservant  is  adding  water 
from  a  ewer,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  temperature  with 
her  left  hand.  She  wears  cuffs,  apron,  and  a  white  cap.  Another 
woman  is  heating  a  large  towel  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  wherein 
gold,  red,  and  even  blue  flames  rise  around  a  copper  kettle. 
Leaning  back  she  gives  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
tub  than  to  the  towel.  And,  as  she  turns,  her  piquant  face 
surrounded  by  a  coif  is  brought  into  full  view. 

Elizabeth  in  her  white-curtained  bed  is  carefully  covered  up 
to  her  chin,  and  her  head  is  nearly  buried  in  the  enveloping 
pillows.  A  matron  is  adjusting  the  bedclothes,  while  a  number 
of  attractive  and  excited  gossips  in  elaborate  head-dresses  watch 
the  proceedings  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  One  visitor  has 
brought  her  distaff. 

Again  the  initials  of  Etienne  Chevalier  appear,  both  on  the 
rose  lambrequin  of  the  chimneypiece  and  on  the  valance  around 
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the  bed.  They  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  first  letter  of 
the  Prayer. 

In  the  lower  part  two  yellow-haired,  boyish  angels,  full  of 
life  and  charm,  with  green  wings  and  clad  in  creamy  garments, 
kneel  and  support  three  Gothic  panels  of  gold,  in  which  are 
represented  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John — (i)  He  is  questioned 
by  the  Jews  in  the  desert ;  (2)  He  baptizes  the  Christ ;  (3)  He 
suffers  martyrdom. 

The  lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  wreath  of  flowers  is 
comparatively  modern. 

There  is  more  audacity  here  in  the  handling  of  colours  than 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Several  different  reds — brick,  terra¬ 
cotta,  cardinal,  and  rose — have  been  introduced.  The  repetition 
of  colour  masses  to  secure  a  balance  of  parts  is  admirable.  The 
green  pavement  below  is  repeated  in  the  green  wings  of  the 
angels  and  on  either  side  in  the  scene  above,  while  the  luminous 
white  of  the  bed  that  fills  the  middle  background  is  used  again 
on  the  stairway  and  wall  that  separate  the  upper  picture  from 
the  lower. 

The  prayer  for  the  Anthem  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  :  Puer 
qui  natus  est  nobis - 


PLATE  VI 


THE  NATIVITY  OR  THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS 


HE  Star  of  Bethlehem  shines  down  upon  the  Holy 


Babe  through  an  aperture  in  the  thatched  stable. 


JL  The  Christ  Child  lies  on  his  Mother’s  blue  mantle,  and 
rays  of  light  shine  from  his  head  suggestive  of  the  cross.  But 
his  plump  baby  body  is  now  joyous  in  curve  and  motion  as  he 
lifts  one  little  foot  happily,  clasping  his  toes  with  tiny  hand. 
The  Madonna,  with  a  white  scarf  over  her  head  and  with  a  faint 
halo,  kneels  in  an  attitude  of  tender  and  reverent  acceptance  of 
her  divine  mission,  contrasting  in  her  delicacy  and  loveliness 
with  the  sturdy  Joseph  on  the  left  and  the  boorish  and  astonished 
shepherds  on  the  right.  The  foremost  one,  kneeling,  suggests 
a  shepherd  by  Giotto  in  its  truth  to  type,  its  sense  of  volume, 
and  its  simplicity.  One  shepherd  in  dramatic  attitude  lifts  his 
arm  as  if  to  shield  his  eye  from  the  radiance  of  the  dazzling  star. 
Angels  with  wings,  but  with  the  chubby  bodies  of  sturdy  children, 
lean  on  the  manger,  behind  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  worship  with 
hands  folded  in  prayer. 

A  sleeping  landscape  is  in  the  far  distance,  and  again  the 
shepherds  are  seen  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 
“  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.” 

In  the  immediate  foreground  sits  a  little  dog  whose  long 
silky  coat  is  indicated  by  a  few  distinct  white  and  brown  strokes. 
So  real  is  he,  so  gentle  and  friendly  of  face,  he  seems  to  have 
posed  but  yesterday.  Another  touch  of  realism  is  found  in  the 
gloves  of  the  shepherds,  which  are  made  in  three  pockets,  one 
for  the  thumb,  and  one  each  for  two  fingers. 

The  colours  are  simple  and  significantly  repeated.  The  blue 
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of  the  Madonna’s  robe  is  the  same  as  that  of  her  mantle  beneath 
the  Christ  Child  and  that  in  the  cap  and  the  lining  of  the  cape  of 
Joseph.  Thus  is  the  Holy  Family  charmingly  drawn  together 
by  colour  and  line. 

Below  the  illustration  is  :  Deus,  in  adjutorium  meum  intende 
Domine  ad  adjn - 


PLATE  VII 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

IN  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on  Epiphany,  or  the  Twelfth 
Night  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Madonna  is  seated  in 
front  of  the  thatched  shed,  and  presents  to  one  of  the  kneel¬ 
ing  Magi  the  Christ  Child,  as  winsome  and  lovable  a  Babe  as  any 
ever  painted  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Charles  VII  himself  is  the 
King  who,  clean  shaven,  bareheaded,  and  kneeling,  offers  a 
golden  vase  filled  with  gold  to  the  Holy  Child.  King  Charles 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  kneeling  on  a  carpet  strewn  with  the 
fleur-de-lis  of  France,  is  a  more  royal  personage  than  the  same 
Charles  VII  in  the  life-sized  portrait  of  the  Louvre.  His  face 
is  firmer  and  more  calm,  perhaps  because  he  is  several  years  older, 
and  fully  reassured,  now  that  the  English  have  been  driven  from 
his  kingdom  ;  perhaps  because  Fouquet  himself  is  a  better 
craftsman  than  when  at  about  twenty  he  painted  the  first  likeness 
of  the  king.  At  some  distance  behind  his  father  stands  the 
Dauphin  in  white,  that  Dauphin  who,  later,  as  Louis  XI  was 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  the  most  terrible  king  that  ever 
ruled  in  France.  Although  one  of  the  Magi  holding  the  vase 
of  frankincense,  he  wears  a  hat  of  the  period.  The  hat  of 
Charles  VII  with  its  curious  little  feather  and  its  fleur-de-lis 
lies  on  the  carpet  beside  the  king.  As  the  emblem  of  France  is 
seen  also  on  the  green  cap  of  the  third  Magi,  he  is  evidently  the 
other  son  of  the  king,  Charles,  Due  de  Berry.  Joseph  leans  on 
his  staff  at  the  entrance  to  the  shed,  respectful  and  looking  on 
with  benign  approval. 

A  long  line  of  soldiers,  the  “  Grantgarde  ”  of  the  lung,  are 
in  gala  attire,  wearing  steel  helmets  with  plumes  of  white,  green, 
and  rose,  and  tricked  out  in  fancy  fronts  and  short,  full  skirts 
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bedecked  with  the  same  colours.  Haughty  of  bearing  and  martial 
of  pose,  their  legs  and  arms  in  shining  mediaeval  armour,  are 
they  the  warriors  who  followed  Charles  VII  and  Joan  of  Arc  to 
victory  with  Dunois,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  at  their  head,  or  merely 
a  ceremonial  guard  of  the  days  of  peace  ? 

In  the  background  is  a  mediaeval  chateau  beneath  whose 
towers,  hung  with  banners,  a  gay  scene  in  honour  of  Twelfth 
Night  is  possibly  being  enacted,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
If  so,  an  advance  guard  is  storming  a  chateau  in  mock  battle  and 
nothing  more  deadly  is  being  used  than  sticks,  potatoes,  eggs, 
or  snowballs,  weather  permitting. 

But  is  this  a  mock  battle  ?  Three  standard-bearers  are 
triumphantly  advancing  and  conspicuously  bearing  three  large 
blue  banners  on  which  wave  the  emblems  of  the  king.  The  Star 
is  sending  its  benediction  down  on  a  French  chateau,  a  chateau 
not  unlike  that  of  Chinon,  where  Joan  of  Arc  first  found  her 
king,  and  certain  combatants  are  lying  overthrown,  prone  on 
the  ground.  May  this  not  be  an  allusion  to  the  successful  battles 
of  Charles  VII,  led  valiantly  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ? 

The  illustration  is  used  for  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  In  a  Book  of 
the  Hours  St.  Matthew  often  figures  instead  of  this  scene  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  words  accompanying  are  : 
Cum  natus  esset  Jhesus  in  Bethleem  Jude  in  diebus  Herodis  re - 
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PLATE  VIII 


MARY  MAGDALENE  ANOINTING  THE  FEET  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST  and  His  disciples  are  seated  at  a  long  table, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  kneeling  low  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  is  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  pound  of 
ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  wiping  His  feet  with  her 
hair.  One  of  the  disciples  is  indicating  the  deed  as  if  in  protest. 
Can  this  be  Judas  in  a  golden  mantle  ? 

The  Saviour  raises  His  hand  :  “  Then  said  Jesus,  ‘  Let  her 
alone  ;  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this.  For 
the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always.’  ” 
St.  John,  on  the  right  of  the  Christ,  folds  his  hands  in  prayer, 
but  St.  Peter,  on  the  Saviour’s  left,  is  surprised.  Is  the  feast 
taking  place  in  the  house  of  Simon,  the  Pharisee,  according  to 
certain  versions,  or  in  the  house  of  Lazarus  according  to  John  xii  ? 
Whomsoever  he  be,  the  host,  standing,  turns  away  in  contempt. 
The  woman  bearing  the  dish  may  represent  Martha,  but  these 
two  figures  in  their  rich  fifteenth  century  costumes  are  surely 
drawn  from  personages  of  the  times,  wealthy  and  well  known. 
The  scene  takes  place  in  a  handsome  hall,  whose  barrel  vaulting 
has  a  coiffered  ceiling,  and  whose  pilasters  alternate  with  incrusta¬ 
tions  of  marble.  Tall  angels  in  creamy  white,  each  with  a  hand 
on  the  lettering  below,  hold  shields  that  bear  the  initials  of  the 
donor.  In  the  first  letter  M  is  a  “  Noli  Mi  Tangere,”  where 
Jesus  in  the  garden  after  the  Resurrection  is  perceived  by  the 
Magdalene,  who,  having  stretched  out  her  hands,  would  have 
touched  him  but  that  the  Christ  said  :  “Do  not  touch  me,  for 
I  have  not  yet  ascended  unto  my  Father.”  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture  Mary  sits  beside  the  empty  tomb  over  which  two  baby 
angels  keep  guard.  The  illustration  is  for  The  Anthem  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  :  Maria  ergo  unxit  pedes  Jesu - 
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PLATE  IX 


THE  LAST  SUPPER 

THE  setting  for  this  drama  is  almost  austere  in  its 
simplicity,  the  humble  Gothic  room  contrasting  with 
the  previous  sumptuous  Renaissance  backgrounds.  The 
apostles  are  seated  around  a  table,  and  Christ,  who  is  in  front 
of  an  open  fire-place,  reaches  across  to  give  the  sop  to  Judas. 
John  the  Beloved  leans  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  Jesus.  Flames 
in  the  fire-place  flicker  behind  his  head.  The  basin  in  which 
Christ  has  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  is  on  the  right.  Jews 
are  pouring  into  the  hall  by  two  openings.  Fouquet  has 
admirably  represented  a  crowd,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
portrayed  individuals,  one  of  whom  is  especially  fine,  the  old 
man  on  the  left  with  long  beard  and  arms  folded.  Through  a 
doorway  to  the  right  is  seen  a  cathedral  resembling  Notre  Dame. 
The  window,  the  fire-place,  the  copper  kettle,  and  the  crude 
wooden  benches  are  of  the  time  of  the  artist. 

Three  stories  told  below  relate  to  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist :  (i)  St.  John  by  his  prayer  overthrows  the  idols  of 
Ephesus  ;  (2)  he  drinks  the  poison  unharmed ;  (3)  he  baptizes 
the  Pontiff  of  Ephesus  and  the  Proconsul  of  Asia.  Beside  the 
initial  I,  St.  John  is  seen  in  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  Two  baby 
angels,  this  time  in  robes  of  different  colour  and  with  red  wings, 
support  shields  with  the  letters  E.  C.  The  dragon  is  a  later 
addition. 

The  illustration  is  for  the  Anthem  of  St.  John  beginning 
Johannes  apostolus  et  evangelista - 
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PLATE  X 


THE  BETRAYAL 

IT  is  night  on  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  the  terrible  scene  is 
filled  with  the  tragic  episodes  of  the  hour.  Soldiers  advance 
to  seize  the  Christ,  whom  Judas,  ever  grasping  his  money¬ 
bag,  is  betraying  with  a  kiss.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  the 
Christ  stretches  forth  his  right  hand  to  restore  the  ear  of  Malchus, 
who  in  agony  and  fear  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  St.  Peter  is 
returning  his  sword  to  the  scabbard,  a  dignified  St.  Peter,  as  yet 
unremorseful.  A  woman  raises  a  lantern  to  reveal  the  Lord, 
and  a  young  man  (according  to  St.  Mark,  Chapter  xiv,  51,  52) 
slips  from  the  grasp  of  a  soldier,  leaving  his  robe  in  the  soldier’s 
hands. 

Disciples  on  the  hill  slope  below,  terrified,  turn  away  in  horror. 
In  the  letter  D  Christ  is  seen  praying  in  the  Garden  surrounded 
by  his  sleeping  apostles. 

There  is  little  here  of  the  eastern  Garden  of  Olives,  for  the 
mediaeval  fence  is  of  pointed  boards,  the  trees  are  well  trimmed 
in  French  fashion,  and  the  lighted  torches  are  of  Fouquet’s  own 
epoch.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  dreadful  night  is  well  felt  and  the 
awe  and  mystery  is  kept  by  the  low  key — by  the  brown,  dull 
green,  and  grey-blue  tones.  Only  the  night  sky  is  clear,  luminous, 
and  full  of  promise. 

Matins  is  usually  illustrated  by  this  scene  of  the  Hours  of  the 
Cross,  the  first  words  of  which  are  :  Domine ,  labia  mea  aperies - 
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PLATE  XI 


CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 

WITH  hands  bound,  Jesus  stands  unmoved  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate,  who  is  himself  deeply  stirred.  His 
body  expresses  suppressed  excitement  as  he  leans 
forward  on  his  curule  throne.  “  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? 
I  have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him.” 

The  scene  takes  place  in  a  room  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
inscribed  “  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus  ”  and  where  vivid 
red  shields  bear  the  letters  S.P.Q.R.  With  unsympathetic  face 
Caiaphas  in  a  bishop’s  mitre  points  to  Jesus  and  clamours  for  his 
death.  Others  in  the  crowd  are  splendidly  delineated.  The 
figure  to  the  left,  with  coarse  profile  and  ermine  around  his  neck, 
is  one  who  with  a  loud  voice  shall  cry,  “  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him.”  The  soldiers  are  brutal  and  insolent.  Colours,  intense 
and  sharply  contrasting,  contribute  to  the  sense  of  confusion, 
amid  which  stands  Jesus  serene  and  clothed  in  a  tender  lavender 
robe  that  bespeaks  his  gentle  spirit. 

Two  sturdy  carpenters  below  are  constructing  the  cross, 
and  Barabbas,  in  a  white  shirt — Barabbas  who  for  sedition  and 
murder  was  cast  into  prison — is  being  released,  as  they  had 
desired,  in  the  place  of  Jesus.  The  guard  is  in  a  picturesque 
costume  with  a  quaint  high  hat  and  soft  buskins.  The  man 
bending  over  has  curious  little  red  tapes  that  are  evidently  to 
fasten  his  trousers  to  his  jerkin. 

In  the  letter  D  is  the  flagellation  of  Christ. 
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PLATE  XII 


CHRIST  CARRYING  THE  CROSS 
HE  accusers  torment  the  Lord  as  he  presses  forward 


under  his  burden,  which  reaches  nearly  across  the  entire 


X  scene.  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  passing  by,  has 
been  compelled  to  assist  in  carrying  the  weight.  Fouquet 
represents  the  cross  by  the  Greek  T,  and  the  head  of  the  Christ 
is  placed  where  the  two  bars  meet. 

The  Madonna  and  a  group  of  women  bewailing  and  lament¬ 
ing  him  follow  piously.  St.  Veronica,  kneeling  on  the  right, 
presents  the  napkin  with  which  she  has  wiped  Christ’s  brow, 
and  on  which  is  the  imprint  of  the  precious  face.  The  soldiers 
in  advance  lead  the  way  up  to  the  hill  of  Golgotha. 

In  the  background,  directly  above  the  suffering  Christ,  Judas 
is  seen  hanging  to  a  tree,  his  entrails,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
pouring  out  upon  the  ground.  A  devil  flying  away  carries  off 
his  soul. 

Beyond  is  a  tranquil  French  landscape  with,  near  at  hand, 
the  Ste.  Chapelle  and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  rise  behind 
the  city  walls  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  In  the  scene  below, 
a  soldier  examines  two  of  the  nails  for  the  crucifixion,  while  a 
woman  with  vigorous  gesture  forges  a  third.  The  weapons  and 
instruments  of  the  time  of  Fouquet  are  represented  with  fidelity. 
In  the  D  stands  St.  Veronica  presenting  the  napkin  which  bears 
the  Image  of  the  Christ. 
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PLATE  XIII 


THE  CRUCIFIXION 

JESUS,  a  slender  figure,  hangs  crucified  beneath  the 
letters  I.N.R.I.  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews), 
which  Pilate  ordered  to  be  placed  above  the  Lord. 
The  two  thieves  are  on  either  side,  the  penitent  thief  in  the 
light,  the  unrepentent  in  the  shadow.  Lances  and  banners 
stand  out  against  the  sky,  a  sky  that  is  pale,  luminous,  and  soaring. 
The  many  lances  soften  the  sharp  right  angles  of  the  three  crosses, 
below  which  are  the  railing  crowds  that  wagged  their  heads.  A 
soldier  is  presenting  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  to  Jesus,  and 
in  the  foreground  other  soldiers  are  casting  dice  for  the  raiment 
without  a  seam.  The  Roman  Centurion,  who  is  about  to  pierce 
the  body  of  Christ  with  his  lance  and  inflict  the  fifth  wound,  is 
St.  Longinus,  he  who,  when  hearing  the  words,  “  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,”  and  seeing  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  learning  that  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  in 
twain,  cries  out :  “  Surely  this  is  the  Son  of  God,”  and  becomes 
a  follower. 

The  Madonna  falls  swooning  into  the  arms  of  St.  John,  into 
whose  care  the  Christ  on  the  Cross  has  committed  her.  A 
skull  in  front  of  them  indicates  that  this  is  indeed  the  hill  of 
Golgotha,  or  place  of  skulls,  on  which  malefactors  are  put  to 
death. 

Very  fine  is  the  equestrian  figure  with  back  to  the  spectator 
in  his  ermine  and  his  blue  velvet  gown  that  falls  impressively 
over  the  well-rounded  haunches  of  the  grey  mule.  A  white 
horse  to  the  left  in  golden  armour  curves  his  head  proudly. 
Fouquet  has  drawn  his  steeds  well  for  an  epoch  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  supercilious  on  horseback,  the  humble  on  foot,  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  the  scoffers,  the  grief-stricken  and  the  triumphant  are  all 
here  massed  about  the  foot  of  that  Cross  on  which  the  Saviour 
in  his  agony  cried,  “  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.” 


PLATE  XIV 


THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHEA,  who  has  besought  Pilate 
that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  is  reaching 
up  to  receive  the  lifeless  form.  Nicodemus  is  bearing 
the  vase  of  myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  anointment.  To  the  left 
kneels  the  Madonna,  arms  upstretched.  Behind  her  is  Mary 
Magdalene  and  near  by,  crouching,  one  of  the  other  Marys. 
John  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  faithful  Jews  gather 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  far  distance,  snowy  peaks  rise  beyond 
distant  blue  hills,  and  wind-swept  clouds  in  rhythmical  lines 
curve  against  a  tender,  delicate  sky,  uniting  and  binding  together 
the  crosses  of  the  Sinners  and  the  Christ. 

The  illustration  is  for  Vespers  and  the  words  are  :  Dens 
in  adjutorium  meum  intende ,  Domine ,  ad  adju - 
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PLATE  XV 


THE  PIETA 

FOUQUET  has  felt  with  intensity  the  tragic  figure  of 
the  dead  Christ,  but  the  study  of  the  nude  was  not 
developed  in  his  day  in  France,  and,  though  he  had  seen 
the  Italian  Pietas,  he  was  unable  to  give  to  his  figure  the  dignity 
and  the  majesty  attained  by  the  painters  of  Italy. 

Christ,  his  head  supported  by  an  attendant,  lies  across  the 
knees  of  the  Virgin,  who  raises  her  arms  above  him  in  a  gesture, 
unusual  for  Fouquet,  of  somewhat  theatrical  anguish.  But  the 
sweeping  masses  of  blue  that  thus  envelope  the  Christ  are 
extremely  effective,  St.  John  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  kneels  at  his  feet,  and  a  woman  crouches  behind  in 
an  attitude  that  has  been  well  observed  but  that  is  not  satisfactorily 
rendered.  Three  figures  by  the  ladder  are  in  Fouquet’s  best 
manner,  as  well  as  the  two  old  people  to  the  left. 

In  the  background  rise  the  turrets  of  feudal  castles,  and 
Notre  Dame  as  seen  from  the  Montagne  St.  Genevieve.  Below 
the  lettering  is  the  empty  tomb.  The  slab  lies  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  maintained  by  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  it,  together 
with  a  draped  mantle,  breaks  artistically  the  straight  lines  of  the 
sarcophagus.  Two  angels  carry  the  instruments  of  the  passion. 
And  here  are  the  thirty  talents  which  Judas  received  for  the 
betrayal,  and  the  three  dice  used  by  the  soldiers  when  gambling 
for  Christ’s  raiment. 

In  the  letter  S  is  found  “  Maistre  Estienne  Chlr  ”  and  the 
initials  repeated  several  times. 
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PLATE  XVI 


THE  ENTOMBMENT 

IMPRESSIVE  and  well-composed  is  this  scene  where  the 
Christ,  with  his  crown  of  thorns  and  nails  beside  him,  lies 
stretched  out  on  a  marble  tomb  with  Etienne  Chevalier  in 
black  kneeling  at  his  feet.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus 
are  preparing  the  body  for  burial.  The  Madonna,  hands  clasped, 
and  other  holy  women  and  attendants  are  at  the  head,  while 
Mary  Magdalene  kneeling,  tenderly  places  a  last  kiss  on  the 
hand  of  her  Lord.  To  the  right  is  seen  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb.  On  the  left  two  figures  walk  under  a  grape  arbour. 
Beyond  the  enclosure  Byzantine  architecture  of  the  East  blends 
with  Gothic  turrets. 

In  the  initial  C  stands  the  Risen  Christ.  The  letter  is 
sustained  below  by  two  seated  soldiers  whose  mediaeval  armour 
is  of  gold  and  whose  escutcheons  bear  the  name  of  Etienne 
Chevalier  and  his  initials  twice  repeated.  Their  halberds  lie  on 
the  ground  beside  them. 
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PLATE  XVII 


THE  ASCENSION 


ND  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  was  blessing  them, 
/  \  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.” 
-Z.  .A. Christ,  impressive  in  nobility  of  pose,  and  standing 
on  soft  white  clouds,  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  gold, 
pale  green,  and  lavender,  and  by  a  band  of  angels  whose  wings 
move  in  rhythmical  unison.  In  the  group  below,  looking  up¬ 
ward,  are  St.  Peter  and  the  Madonna — a  delicate  Madonna  who 
stands  as  one  transfixed.  Two  angels,  with  blue  pinions  wide¬ 
spread,  soar  above  the  people  and  seem  to  exhort  them.  While 
the  lines  of  their  wings  point  to  the  band  of  angels  surrounding 
the  Christ,  their  downward  gestures  unite  the  Faithful  with  the 
group  above.  Again,  as  in  the  earlier  miniatures,  red,  blue,  green, 
and  gold  are  the  dominant  colour  notes.  Alone  St.  Peter’s 
voluminous  mantle  stands  out  in  strong  contrast,  and  the  tones 
of  his  robe  are  found  only  in  the  robe  of  the  transfigured  Christ. 
Here  again  may  be  symbolism,  for  the  mantle  of  the  Lord  was 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  St.  Peter.  The  majestic  draperies 
fall  in  flowing  folds,  ample  and  lustrious,  and  lie  in  billows  on  the 
ground. 

On  the  spot  from  which  the  Christ  arose  is  seen  the  imprint 
of  his  feet.  During  the  early  Christian  centuries  the  holy  relic 
was  cherished  in  the  East  and  shown  to  faithful  pilgrims  until 
it  disappeared  under  Turkish  rule. 

The  words  are  :  In  illo  tempore ,  recumbentibus  XIc,m  disciplis 
apparuit  illis - 
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PLATE  XVIII 


PENTECOST 

“A  ND  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they 
/  \  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  And  suddenly 
JL  JL.  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  running 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting. 
And  there  appeared  to  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire.  .  .  . 
And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.” 

The  Disciples  are  seated  in  a  chapel  where  precious  marbles 
cover  floor  and  walls.  The  Virgin,  who  is  with  them,  is  seated 
in  the  apse  between  Renaissance  colonnettes  and  beneath  a 
Renaissance  shell.  The  roof  of  the  chapel,  whose  ribs  are  of  a 
bright  blue,  is  of  wood  and,  though  supported  by  Renaissance 
pilasters,  is  Gothic  in  form.  With  surprise  or  fervent  prayer, 
with  meekness  or  with  ecstasy,  the  Disciples  receive  their  mission 
on  earth  from  the  Holy  Dove  that  soars  above  them.  It  is  the 
moment  of  the  formation  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

The  words  are  :  Deus,  in  adjutorium  meum  intende  D online, 
ad  adju - 
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PLATE  XIX 


THE  SECOND  ANNUNCIATION 

AN  angel  again  kneels  in  the  presence  of  the  Madonna, 
/  \  this  time  in  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed  and  a  prie- 
-A-  JL-Dieu,  on  which  is  the  open  book.  But  it  is  not  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  announcing  to  Mary  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  one  of  the  other  great  archangels,  probably 
Raphael,  guardian  of  the  soul,  who,  holding  toward  her  the  palm 
branch,  prepares  her  for  her  approaching  death  and  her  reception 
among  the  blessed  where  palm  branches  wave  in  Paradise. 

Again  the  angel  is  represented  as  kneeling  on  one  knee. 
His  mighty  wings  that  have  traversed  the  universe  are  folded 
back  and  the  lovely  curving  pinions  of  golden  brown  and  rose, 
mottled  like  the  wings  of  some  splendid  butterfly,  cut  the  blue 
lavender  marbles  that  enrich  the  Renaissance  room.  Marble 
pilasters  with  foliated  golden  capitals  support  a  cornice  and  an 
elaborately  decorated  beam  ceiling. 

The  bed  is  of  bright  green,  and  on  the  curtain  at  the  back 
are  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  (Jesu  Hominum  Salvator),  and  the  initials 
E.  C.  in  gold  decorate  the  hangings  around  the  bed.  The  floor 
is  covered  by  a  carpet  made  from  curiously  interwoven  cords. 
In  these  pleasant  surroundings  the  Virgin  receives  her  message, 
kneeling  humbly  and  clad  in  her  traditional  blue  robe  but  wearing 
a  matronly  white  head-dress  that  suggests  an  order  of  sisterhood. 

The  E.  C.  is  again  found  in  the  first  letter  D.  The  prayer 
begins  as  on  the  previous  page. 
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PLATE  XX 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

THE  Madonna,  wrapped  in  her  deep  blue  mantle,  lies 
stretched  out  on  a  simple  wooden  bed  that  is  covered 
by  a  bluish  white  sheet.  St.  Peter,  at  her  feet,  admini¬ 
sters  the  holy  water,  while  John,  with  grief-stricken  countenance, 
leaning  toward  her  places  a  candle  between  her  folded  hands  and 
holds  the  Palm  of  Paradise  over  her  head.  Two  of  the  disciples 
kneel  in  the  foreground,  and  the  others  are  grouped  around  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John.  Above  stands  Jesus  in  an  almond-shaped 
glory  holding  tenderly  in  his  arms  the  newborn  soul  of  his 
mother.  Saints  and  Patriarchs  are  on  either  side  of  the  Christ. 
To  the  right  is  St.  John  the  Baptist,  next  to  him  Moses  and, 
beyond.  King  David.  Fouquet  has  admirably  introduced  many 
figures  into  a  small  space,  and  by  the  use  of  a  few  ethereal  blue 
waves  he  has  separated  the  host  of  angels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim 
in  the  celestial  regions  above  from  the  world  below.  Yet  the 
oval  glory  with  its  red  seraphim  touches  both  the  host  in  heaven 
and  the  disciples  on  earth,  and  the  blue  white  sheet  of  the  Virgin 
seems  to  lift  her  to  the  realm  of  blue  and  white  celestial  glory 
above. 

The  lettering  is  the  same  as  on  the  previous  plate. 
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PLATE  XXI 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

IN  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin  the  bier,  covered  by  a  red 
drapery  heavily  sprinkled  with  gold,  is  carried  by  four  of 
the  followers  of  Christ.  St.  Feter  and  St.  Paul,  splendid 
figures,  are  in  front.  St.  John,  in  green  with  a  mantle  of  red 
and  gold,  bearing  ever  upright  the  green  and  gold  Palm  of 
Paradise,  precedes  the  pall-bearers.  Three  other  disciples 
carrying  tall,  burning  tapers  lead  the  procession.  Particularly 
fine  is  the  one  in  blue,  whose  mantle  falls  in  regal  folds.  In  the 
background  an  armed  band  of  Jews  bearing  lances  hurry  forward 
to  upset  the  casket,  but  are  struck  down  by  angels  that  with  wide¬ 
spread  arms  and  wings,  breasting  the  clouds,  swoop  down  upon 
them.  A  peaceful  landscape  of  distant  islands  in  a  tranquil  sea 
is  seen  against  a  calm  sky. 

Here  again  we  have  the  same  lettering. 
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PLATE  XXII 


THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 


OTIONLESS,  dignified,  and  very  straight,  with  hands 
folded  in  prayer  and  face  serene,  the  Virgin,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pale  yellow  aureole  and  an  oval  of  red 
seraphim  and  blue  cherubim  with  baby  forms,  appears  aloft  in 
the  heavens  to  the  disciples  left  on  earth.  They  surround  her 
empty  tomb,  and  stand  transfixed  and  superb  in  reverent  awe. 
Here  again  the  stately  figures  bear  their  mantles  royally,  as  they 
should  do  who  are  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  The  composition 
shows  restraint  and  perfect  unity.  The  dark  mass  of  the  long 
opening  in  the  marble  tomb  and  the  dark  island  behind,  pointing 
upward,  carry  the  eye  up  to  the  Madonna.  And,  too,  the  green 
palm  is  so  held  by  St.  John  that  it  leads  to  the  curving  line  of 
cherubim.  The  Patriarchs  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  are 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  Madonna,  are  separated  from 
the  group  below  by  just  enough  of  the  blue  empyrean  to  keep 
the  two  firmaments  distinct;  and  yet  the  golden  aureole  above 
descends  behind  the  heads  of  two  of  the  disciples  and  links  them 
with  the  heavenly  host.  The  upturned  faces  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  suggest  likewise  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  again  with  them, 
though  in  heaven. 

The  lettering  is  the  same. 
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PLATE  XXIII 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

ON  a  Renaissance  dais  of  three  thrones  sit  two  figures 
of  the  Trinity.  Jesus  is  crowning  the  Madonna  in  the 
foreground.  In  white  robes  and  bareheaded,  the  Three, 
representing  the  Trinity,  are  identical.  The  one  to  the  right 
holding  the  sphere  of  the  Universe  on  his  knee,  may  be  God  the 
Father,  and  in  the  centre  sits  a  figure  symbolizing  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Christ  the  son  has  laid  his  globe,  emblem  of  perfect 
power,  beside  his  empty  seat  and  has  come  forward  to  place  the 
crown  upon  his  mother’s  head.  The  Virgin  Mary,  kneeling  in 
heaven,  is  again  girlish,  with  the  long  flowing  hair  of  virginity, 
as  in  the  Annunciation  and  the  Visitation.  Her  blue  mantle 
billows  around  her  on  the  tessellated  pavement  and  leads  back 
to  the  green  cushions  on  the  steps  behind.  Two  of  the  cushions 
suggest  that  her  seat  and  her  footstool  are  waiting  to  receive  her, 
the  Enthroned  Queen  of  Heaven.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
throne,  against  a  vivid  limitless  blue,  are  singing  angels,  cheru¬ 
bim,  and  seraphim,  and  above  the  throne  is  the  same  frieze  of 
joyous  cherubs  that  is  seen  in  the  first  two  illustrations  where 
the  donor  kneels  before  the  Virgin.  The  curving  lines  of  the 
golden  garlands  break  the  many  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  of  the  throne  and  steps.  The  circles  and  triangles  in  the 
marvellous  pavement  are  symbolic,  and  their  shapes,  repeated 
and  emphasized,  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  beautiful  pattern 
and  to  the  mystic  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

The  words  are  :  Converte  nos ,  Deus,  salutaris  noster  et  averte 
ira - 
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PLATE  XXIV 


A  FUNERAL 

THROUGH  the  cloisters  a  funeral  procession  has  come 
to  the  church  door.  Hooded  mourners  in  the  black 
robes  and  cowls  of  the  Misericordia  accompany  the 
pall-bearers  and  the  laymen  carrying  banners.  A  priest  with 
one  hand  holds  a  pyx  and  with  the  other  sprinkles  holy  water  on 
the  bier.  On  each  banner,  and  even  on  the  beautiful  rose  mantle 
that  covers  the  casket,  are  the  initials  of  Etienne  Chevalier.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  donor  had  this  illustration  included 
in  the  book  in  pious  anticipation  of  his  own  decease.  As  the 
manuscript  was  wrought  in  memory  of  Catherine  Bude,  it  is 
likewise  possible  that  it  represents  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
beloved  wife  of  the  Chancellor  of  Charles  VII. 

Above  Gothic  gables  that  jut  from  the  roof  of  the  cloister  is 
the  window  of  a  palace,  out  of  which  a  boy  and  another  person 
are  looking  down.  In  the  background  are  the  turrets  of  a 
mediaeval  chateau  and  church  spires,  while  to  the  left  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence. 

The  illustration  is  for  the  Vespers  for  the  Dead  and  the  words 
are  :  Delixi  quoniam  exaudiet  Dominus  vocem  oracionis - 
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